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will assuredly come to our aid and it 
is not after all wholly bad. In the young 
and uneducated at least, this is as much the 
expression of a proper reverence for what 
the wisdom of past centuries has approved 
as a desire to impose by an insincere pre- 
tention. Moreover, it is often fruitful of 
better things and of those that admire from 
affectation at least a few may stay to feel and 
understand. At all events the aim we 
should set before ourselves is the estab- 
lishment of standards of truth and beauty, 
and the encouragement of a keener dis- 
crimination and a firmer faith. A discrim- 
ination between the bad and the good, 
and a faith in the existence of something 
more universal in art than a merely 
casual and arbitrary predilection. 

Roger E. Fry. 

NOTES ON SOME FRANKLIN 
BUSTS 

THE numerous portraits of Franklin, 
including so many copies, re-hashes 
and downright fabrications, are now pretty 
well traced to a comparatively small num- 
ber of "life portraits." These "types" 
form the basis of arrangement of the list of 
Franklin portraits by the undersigned, pub- 
lished in the January Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library. In this list there 
appears also the record of an original por- 
trait hitherto unknown here. This was a 
bust in terra-cotta by J. J. Caffieri, exhibi- 
ted at the Salon of 1777. J. Guiffrey, 
in his "Les Caffieri," gives an interesting 
account of this bust and of the acrim- 
onious jealousy that sprang up between 
Caffieri and Houdon after the latter 
exhibited his bust of Franklin in 1779. 
One of the engraved portraits of Franklin 
in the New York Public Library is inscribed 
in ink, on the back: "A Mons. Renouard 
de la Part de son serv'r W. T. Franklin" 
(This to A. A. Renouard, of Paris), and 
on the front: "Fait d'apres le buste par 
Caffieri." Now, this engraving is one of 
a number of similar prints, all in profile, 
all apparently from the same original, 
and one of them, engraved by Pollard, 
described as "from the original medallion." 
Furthermore, the Franklin collection at 
the Metropolitan Museum includes a num- 
ber of medallions which show certain fea- 
tures common to these profile prints: a 
jabot widening at the top into the appear- 



ance of a sort of small bow, four buttons 
on the coat, and wavy, full hair not quite 
reaching to the shoulders. There is also 
at the Museum a similar medal signed J. 
M. Renard, with three buttons, and with 
slightly thinner hair straggling onto the 
shoulders. 

After the present writer had published 
these facts, he found that Mr. Charles 
Henry Hart, of Philadelphia, had located 
in the Institut de France a terra-cotta bust 
"fait par J.J. Caffieri en 1777," which was 
presented by Franklin to the Academy of 
Science in 1785. Photographs of this 
bust show that it agrees with the famous 
Cerrachi bust of Franklin in the matter of 
the loosely knotted neck-cloth, while the 
character of the face seems not quite the 
same. Mr. Hart however, states that he 
has found that Franklin and Ceracchi 
never came together, and that the busts 
attributed to Ceracchi are in reality after 
Caffieri, the marble ones — such as the one 
in the Pennsylvania Academy — being by 
John Dixon. He also believes that the 
profile engravings before referred to are 
after Caffieri, That would imply that the 
medallions from which they are apparently 
copied were also based on the Caffieri bust, 
despite the difference in costume, a theory 
which would seem to find support in the 
pen-and-ink note on the portrait presented 
by W. T. Franklin to A. A. Renouard. 
This new development is certainly an inter- 
esting one. 

Several good copies of the Ceracchi bust, 
— which not a few consider a stronger and 
more characteristic likeness of Franklin 
than Houdon's — are known. One of them, 
at present temporarily in the Corcoran Art 
Gallery, was owned by the late Charles 
Abert, of Maryland, who stated that this 
bust of Italian marble was purchased from 
Ceracchi by Alexander James Dallas, 
father of Mrs. Sophia Bache, Mr. Abert's 
mother-in-law. On the other hand, how- 
ever, Gen. Jonathan Williams, great-neph- 
ew of Franklin and with him in France, 
presented a Ceracchi Franklin to the 
American Philosophical Society as the 
work of Houdon, and a plaster copy of the 
bust was received by the same Society as 
by Flaxman after the original by Houdon. 
Yet Houdon's work is quite different from 
Ceracchi's in character and costume, show- 
ing a waistcoat buttoned up high and a 
plain band around the neck. Neverthe- 
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less, several other copies of the Ceracchi 
bust also masquerade as Houdon's, possi- 
bly because the latter was better known, 
and his name apt to be associated with any 
bust of Franklin. All of which illustrates 
the occasional failure of memory or family 
tradition. To sum up: while awaiting 
Mr. Hart's fuller statement, this much is 
certain, that a hitherto unknown life por- 
trait of Franklin has been found, the work 
of an artist not before associated in our 
minds with our noted countryman. 

A certain interest attaches to another 
apparently unknown bust of Franklin, 
although it is not a life portrait. Prof. 
John F. Weir, of Yale University, informs 
me that that institution possesses a wooden 
bust of Franklin, probably carved for a 
ship's figure-head, by Hezekiah Augur 
(1791-1858), "remarkable in its way, with 
open high waistcoat and frilled shirt." 
Frank Weitenkampf. 

A RECENT GIFT OF EGYPTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES, ANCIENT PRO- 
TOTYPES OF MODERN TOOLS 

THERE have just been placed on ex- 
hibition in the Egyptian Hall some 
specimens of ancient tools which show the 
conservatism that rules in the stone cutter's 
.art. These consist of three mallets or 
light mauls used upon the metal tool em- 
ployed to shape building stones, or to cut 
the complicated hieroglyphic characters 
upon stone. These mallets were left by 
the Rameside workmen of the new king- 
dom at least eleven to twelve hundred 
years before Christ, and were discovered 
a year or two ago by Mr. Edward Naville 
in the course of his investigations at Deir 
el Bahari, opposite Thebes. They are 
made of a very hard wood — possibly pear 
— with a red heart, resembling mahogany, 
and cut from a single block, in this respect 
being different from those now in use. The 
Egyptian specimens have the handle cut from 
the core of the tree, the head is left of the 
original size of the trunk, and only slightly 
shaped by being tapered toward the hand. 
The stone-cutter's maul to-day has a hick- 
ory handle fitted into a hole bored across the 
grain of the head, so that the grain of the 
two component parts is at right angles. 
The effect of the blows upon the chisel is 
seen in the chipping away of scales of wood, 
but there was an apparent advantage 



found in the fact that it was not necessary 
to favor any particular side of the instru- 
ment. 

In the same case is shown an agricul- 
tural implement which illustrates the pro- 
gress made in the intervening three thou- 
sand years. It is a hoe made of two pieces 
of wood. The handle passes through a 
hole in the shaft of the blade, and is bound 
in place by a cord which may be represented, 
as the cross-bar in the letter A. Frag- 
ments of the original cord are preserved, 
but they have been replaced by a mod- 
ern tow-cord which serves to show the 
original method. This hoe is one of the 
tools shown on the shoulders of the Osiris- 
like Usbebti figures which were buried 
with the mummy and which in the "Fields 
of the Blessed," were expected to do the 
labor which was assigned to the master, 
in cultivating the fields, in carrying water 
and in transporting the encroaching sands. 
This implement dates from the XXth 
Dynasty (say 1200-1100 B. C), and was 
found in the rubbish heaps in the newly 
uncovered temple of Nebhapet-Ra-Mentu- 
hotep. 

Along with these objects are several figures 
in wood, some of them with jointed arms. 
The joint was made by means of a round 
wooden pin which allowed of a circular 
motion of the arm. The ball and socket 
joint of the modern doll shows another 
improvement which has come in the course 
of time. 

An interesting illustration of the method 
of drawing employed by the Egyptian 
artist of the XVIIIth dynasty is seen in the 
picture of a hawk outlined in black ink on 
a flat piece of limestone. The surface of 
the stone was first ruled into a series of 
squares like a checker-board, and then 
the picture was drawn with reference to 
the lines; thus the picture might be re- 
duced or enlarged at will. The stone cut- 
ter's work came afterward. 

Beads, votive offerings, lamps, earthen- 
ware and a large variety of other objects 
from Deir-el-Bahari, Oxyrhynchus and 
Ehnasya are contained in the same case, 
and constitute a gift from the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund, an institution which 
depends upon the gifts of subscribers and 
which distributes its finds among promi- 
nent museums in a ratio to the contribu- 
tions received from corresponding localities. 
C. R. GlLLETT. 
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